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NAME: MBS. KICHT ¢ 


Yr a 


KADA 
AGE: 78. 


BIRTHDATE: 29th year in Meiji 


BIRTH PLACE: Atami; Shizuoka-ken 


WHAT YEAR AND AGE WHEN CAME TO THE U.S.: 1916, age 20. 
MAJOR OCCUPATION: 


Self: Housewife Husband: Store 
RELOCATION CAMP: Tulelake 


Owner 


NAME: MRS. KICHI OKADA 


Q@: Your name, please? 

At Kichi Okada. 

@: Where are you from? 

A: Atami; Shizuoka-ken 

@? What is your educational background? 

Ar There weren't any Jogekkd (women's schools) where 
I am from. So I finished up till the third grade. 
I*m not quite sure, though, in kdt6 (high) elementary 
school. 

Q@: When were you born? 

At I was born in 29th year in Meiji. 

Q: So, how old are you now? 

Ar Seventy-eight (78). | 

Qi Do you remember some events and things at the time in 
Japan? 

A: There was Russo-Japanese war when I was still a girl. 
But, since I was a small child, I do not remember any 
details of it. 

Q: What were the things, while in Japan, that you enjoyed? 

A: I was still young then, and I enjoyed going to the 
beaches, to mountains, and traveling; those I liked. 

Qi Tell us about your father, please. 


At My father was in hotel business. 


ies 


In Atami? 

YeSe 

And how about your pecheRs 

Se was she==together with hin. 

At the hotel, how many workers did they suuiey? 

Probably seven (7) to eight (8) of them. 

After your graduation, until when did you stay in Atami? 
Until I came over here. That is, fifty-seven (57) years 
ago. That means I came over here at the age of around 
twenty (20). 

What was the religion of your family? Buddhism? 

Yes, Zen-shi. 

How did it happen that you came to the U.SA.? 

A friend of mine was also a very good friend of Mr. Okada, 
This friend came to Japan to marry Mr. Okada's younger | 
Sister . «+ « she — to come over here .« « « and it was 
arranged that he would bring me along when he was to 


come back. So we knew each other, 


So you got married in Japan, and came? 


I didn't marry there. The husband of this sister, 


a good friend of my mister, was supposed to come to 


Japan and marry her, and then after that I was to come 


with them. But when he got back to Japan, he liked it 
better over there. Besides, his parents didn't let him 
come back to America, so he didn't come back here, 

So i came just by myself. But I knew everything over 


here before hand, I came over with no worries. Till 


se. 


A: this day I know very little sufferings in this country. 
Some sufferings I have to say I had during and after the 
War. Other than that, very little. 

@: I heard that when you paid a visit to Ange: Island 
the other day, you found your pictures there. Tell 
uS, Dlease, what happened. 

As On that day, they let us in unexpectedly, so t went 
theree When I got in there I saw some pictures (or, 

"o picture") displayed; those at the time when we came 
here, It really surprised me. 

Qt Can you tell those were the pictures of your youth? 

At Yes, I cane I remember the dress I had on, those 
people that I came with, everything. I remember the 
faces of them, although we heve been out of touch ever 
Since. 

Q: When they took you to Angel Island, marae you lonesome? 

A: No. I didn't have any such feelings as lonely or alone 
at all. 

@: Who was there to meet you there? | 

At Husband was their to welcome me. At that time 
he was doing a general store management. Our house 
was all ready, TOO. 

Q: Did he have the store all ready’ 

Ar No, he didn't own it, but was working there at this 
general store. Then I succeeded it. | 

@: When did you come over here? 


Ar In 1916. 


Qi 


Qt 
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There were a lot of people on the ship, weren't there? 
Yess 

Who and what were they? 

Well, I don't know, because 1 was in a cabin. It was 
rather joyful and so I wasn't feeling lonesome at all. 
When I realized the trip was over, so to speak. 

A cabin, that's on the upper deck? 

Right. 

Didn't you make contacts with those who were on the 
lower deck, then? 

Well, not really. 

Weren't there many brides on ship? 

That's right. But we were .. . We were in a separate 
room altogether, just like a group. So I had less 
chances to talk with people other than among ourselves. 
What were your expectations of this country? | 

I've always wanted to go to many different countries. 
America was one of them, for I've seen those countries 
on magazines and in other stuff. I've thought that 
America Was a nice sounbry, and wanted to Come» 

Are you glad that you came? 

Yes. 

Did you come via Hawaii? How lone did you stay? 

Yes. I didntt stay there, but I was taken to a sight- 
seeing tour for all day one day. 

What did you think of Hawaii then? 


Very nice place. The tour took us to such places as a 
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historic museum, and I thought of Hawaii very nice. 

Do you remember some happy things while on boat? 

I don't recall anything, except that I brought a 
TaishS-goto harp with me anticipating some lonesome 
times. And I remember playing it when lonely. But 
everybody on boat was so nice that I wasn't quite lonely 
at all. 

You met Mr. Okeda for the first time when you arrived 


here? 


Yes. But we had been in touch with each other through 


letters before I came. 

So, you had his pictures, right? 

Yess 

When you first met him, how was he, was he .« e e? 
The same as I expected him to be, | 

Where did you land? 

At San Francisco. 

What were your first impressionsof America? 

I had a very good impression, a nice country, 

What kind of things caught your attention most? 

What caught my attention (or, "struck my eyes, for a 
change") most was the Black people. We don't see them 


Sad 


in Japan. So, seeing a lot of them, I was quite 


surprised, thinking there were cannibals in America, 


When I went to an exposition in Japan one time, there 
were some Black people playing guitars and so on. There 


I found @ warning that read "Do Not Tease Them Too Much, 
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For They Are Cannibals And Their Heactions Unpredictable." 
And I saw a lot of them on my arrival, that's why I - 
was surprised. And I said, "What a scary (frightening) 
country! A lot of cannibals here!", and I was laughed 
ate 

Did the Immigration Office treat you all right? 

Yes, they treated us very nice. 

Did they do a check-up on you at Angel Island? 

Well, a stool exam was done, yes. And that was all. 

At tnat time not many Japanese had had an experience 

of physical exams with clothes off, was that not? 


No. (many Japanese had not.) 


Didn't you go through the same sort of experience? 


No, not at all. 

What did you think of white people? 

My family was in i hotel business, and so Americans, 
Chinese, and other people would come there. daving seen 
them there, I didn't have any particular thoughts about 
whites. 

Where did you go after you landed? 

After an overnight stay in San Francisco, I came to 
Sacramento right away. A lot of friends welcomed me 

at the depot, casting rice, It was a big thing. Not 
many people had houses like this at that time. However, 
I was lucky. A house was already there, and the friends 
eslebrated my coming with pieces of furniture, kitchen 


utensils and everytning all set. I've known of very 
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Little hardships. 


At that time the general store was at the 4th Street, 


wasn't it? 
Yes, it was, 
Didn't you make any mistakes caused by cultural 


difference in your early days here? 


Well, ft was just a housewife myself, and never worked 


anywhere else. IJ was happier then than I am now, 
nothing lacking and everything aller@ady. Although I 


heard some people having hard time after having found — 


things different on their arrival than they thought, I 


never have had such experiences myself. 

Do you remember some interesting things you came across 
ina few year's time after your arrival? 

Everybody was nice, and friend of mine were doing well 
in their life. They used to come and visit us everyday. 
We had a vacant room in our house, so we let it be 
occupied by a farmer. And he, though automobiles were 
scarce at that time, would take me around in his own 
for sightseeing everyday during off-harvest season. 


So, I should say I know little hardships. 


What did you find were different such as table mannerism? 


We learned it back in Japan. Before coming over here, 
I learned the whole series of manner so that I wouldn't 
be making fun of myself. 

For example? 


Table mannerism, how to attend people, that is, ladies 


ape 
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first, let them have a seat first for instance, and at 
table you are not supposed to make any noise while 
eatinge. A spoon for soup is this, and a knife for meat 
is that, so on and so forth. About all these things I 
learned, therefore, I didn't find it much of a trouble 


when I got here. 


How many children do you have? 


Three (3) children. Two sons are taking care of the 


store, and one daughter wno is in Japan now. 
Did you send your children to Japan for educational 


purpose? 


Yes. My daughter graduated from Lincoln School, and 


went back to Japan to go to Sacred Heart (Seishin- 
gakuin). The boys finished their colleges over here, 
Is there any significance that you sent back only your 
daughter? | 

That's because we were thinking to go bads t Japan 
ourselves, too, later on. Well, if that was the See: 


we thought it'd be better for her to go to school in 


Japan. that's why. 


Is she the eldest? 

Yess | | 

Have you ever been homesick? 

I was rather happy than homesick. A lot of people I 
associated with were pretty better-off. We played golf, 
and there were Karuta-kai parties we used to go. We 


used to have dance parties, too. Really, I was leading 
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an easy life. So, I know very little nardships. 
Do you recall any incidents where you were discriminated 
azainst before the war? 

Well, « « « not quite ..4 . 

Probably you lived most of the time among Japanese 


people pretty exclusively, would that be it? 


‘That's right. 


When you came, you had a house bought for you already, | 
didn't you? | 

Yes, but we didn't buy one, actually. There Was a 
rented apartment ready for ME « 

What types of groups and associations did your husband 
belongs to? The golf club you talked about before, when 
was that formed? | 

In 1933-6 

Did he belong to JACL? 

He helped JACL « » « He wasn't a president, but served 


as one of the officers. And as to the Buddhist Church, 


he was one of the board members for a long time. 


How about Kend6? 

He was president of the Federation. On the national 
level, that is, in America. He was not an instructor 
himself, but he was giving a helps | 

How about Kenjinkai, then? 

There was one, but there weren't many people living 
here from where I am from. So, eventually it's non- 


existent now. 
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Any other groups or organizations did he belong to? 
that's just about all. Well, along the line of business 
he associated himself with Japanese Sho-ke-kumiai (Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce), and helped it grow. Hight after 
the war trading business was a little bit hard to do. 
Then, our sons did all the necessary papers to establish 
business relations with Japan, and made it possible. 
Japanese people were glad to — that news, because it 
Was the first time. A man who used to run the store 
before us was doing publishing-tradine business, and 
was sending magazines and other things over here. 

That's how we had it possible. Among those who were 
from Japan we were the first ones to have a trading 
business certified after the war; Hugene did the paper 
work with Washington, and was granted. People were 

glad to see us start the business since nobody else 

had the certificate of the kind. 

What are your hobbies? 

I have been helping the Buddhist Church for a long 

time. But now at this age of mine it's kind of 
impossible to continue the job, so I'm retired — 
Right now I can count writing Senryi poems as one of a 
few hobbies I enjoy. 

Do you make ceramics these days? 

Well, I don't. Becsuse I don't have time to do. I'm 
quite busy, you seee Tf have to do everything since I'm 


a widow now. I've lived in Sacramento long enough, and 
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Ar have a lot of things I'm responsible for. For example, 
when there's wedding, or a funeral, then I'm supposed 
to attend tnose things. That's why I'm busy. 

@: You are living with your sons here, aren't you? 

At Hight. Sons are managing the store, and both live 
here, So three (3) of us altogether. That's right. 

Q: Before the war, did you have any hard times raising 
your children? 

A: Up until the war I had none. It was after the war that 
made it so hard. That's because when the war broke 
out, my mister was interned earlier than anybody 
else for his association with those groups and organiza- 
tions, and was taken to a police station. 

Q: Wefll get into that topic a little later. For now, tell 
us about the days of Great Depression, please. Around 
1930, how were you doing? Wasn't it hard for you people 
Since you had the store at that time? 

As It was really awful. But we somehow managed to survive 
without facing bankruptcy. In any case just about 
everybody suffered one way or the other in those days. 

Q: What kind of items were you dealing at the store? 

A: The same as we do now. A dry-goods store, that is. 

Q: When you came over . .. that's right, you did not 
anticipate to settle down here permanently, did you? 

At People come to America with a plan in mind of living 
here for around three (3) years and then going back to 
Japanse I didn't mind just that period of tlhme when 


coming. Well, that three (3) years has become nearly 
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sixty (60) years by now. I like it here better now. 

Lo you remember some other things about the Depression? | 
Those in business went broke because of that depression, 
it was just a matter of impossibility, you know. So did 
banks. Everybody had to take this hardship in those 
days | 

What did you think when you heard the news of Pearl 
Harbor? 

I couldn't believe it. It surprised us alts And in 

the meantime the people we were acquainted with started 
being taken away following the arrests. By the time 

we realized the weight of the situation so heavy, it 

was our turn. Our store was ordered to shut down at the 
break-out of the war, for we were in touch with Japan 


being in a trading business. It was we that were 


forced to face this difficulty running into the unexpected. 


They shut down the store, cancelled our bank accounts, 
then finally they arrested my mister, and took him 


BWay « 


Where did they take him? 


to the police station here, first. Although they took 
him to the station, they released him once, but only 
back to the store, not back home. I suppose he stayed 
out at the store for a few days. 

To clear the store out? 

I think so. Sut... 


Did you know they let him go back to the store? 


wes 


Yes, I did. 

And, he was not allowed to come back home? 

No, he wasn't. So I used to go to the store with 
something for him to eat. Out in front of the store 
were two (2) to three (3) F.B.I.'s and some soldiers 
armed with bayonetted rifles on watch. They never let 
anybody in, not even us. At that time as a matter of 
fact, nobody could so out on the street because of the 
curfew, Sut, you see, my mister was sleeping at the 
store, and I was feeling bad because they could take 
him anytime, to anywhere. This kept me from going to 
sleep. So, I called him up on the phone. "How are you 
doing?" I asked him. He said, "I'm lonesome." Then I 
told him, "I thought you were, Shall I bring you some 
coffee and sandwiches?" "Please do," he answered. 6&0. 
I made coffee and some sandwiches for him, and brought 
them to him at the store around two (2) o'clock 
midnight, on foot. F.B.eI.*s were surprised at me 
Saying, “How did you come?" So I told them I came on 
foot, and that I brought coffee to my mister since he 
Said he was hungry. They were really surprised. They 
were surprised because I did sucn an adventurous deeds 
defyingz the curfew. Anyhow he was glad to see me 
there. He had been sleeving where bed-stuff and pillows 
were shelved, which was somewhat like the second floor, 
They did not let him come down from there. So he stayed 


on the second floor, and had coffee, ate the sandwiches 


Safi Sis 


just by himself. We didn't talk to each other, because 
the F.B.I.'s were there. I was sitting down with them 
like this. Then, they said, “Why don't you go back 
home? It's dangerous and cold here, and you better not 
catch a cold. We'll take you back home." But I was 
quite worried, and didn't know what was going to happen 
to him. I was actually thinking that he mizht be killed 
anyway. Since I didn't know when they would kill hin, . 

I wanted to do all I could do for him even for just a 
moment. The F.B.I.'s told me to go bak, put I 

responded by saying, “I'll stay right here till next 
morning." Well, there was nothing they could do to me. 
So they let me stay there. When I came back home after 
ia: some of young people were there, and told me they 
had been very worried about me, and that I made them 
worry because I did such a thing under the curfew order. 
Nothing more happened to us, though. After a while, 

they let my husband come home. We knew that he was going 
to be taken to some place else because he was still 
under arrest. For this reason, I figured out then, that 
they had let him come home for a short while. Sure 
enough they came back before long to take him away again. 
Like I said, 1 Knew this was going to happen, so I had 

a suitease ready for him with clothes and things to keep 
him warm. When they are to take you in, they do it right 


away just like that! You won't be able to have your 


belongings, no time to even change your clothes; either, 
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Therefore, when 1 saw the F.B.I.'s coming to our house, 
I said, "Wait a second!" In no time I took clothes 

off of my mister. Now, they couldn't do anything 
because he had no chothes on! Then I helped him put 

on new, warm ones that I had all ready, and gave him and 
after all this I let them have him. That was really 
awful. He was, this time, sent to San Francisco. On 
the way there, an accident happened in a car and my 
mister got injured. We kind of speculated, worried 
about him at the same time, though, that they would 
never try to transfer him to anywhere else from there 
because of his injury. He told us later the truth was 
that they did take him away from a hospital. The case 
Was meant, probably, to hold those arrested in San 
Francisco just for a while. Then later on I learned 
-the date of his transfer to North Dakota. We all 
thought that that would be the last chance to see him 
alive. All of us wivesof those who were arrested got 
together at my house, and fixed lunch along with fruits 
and a lot of other things our husbands liked, and got 
permit from the authority, and went to where they were 
locked up. They told us to wait, and wait, and wait, 
and didn't let us see our husbands. As a matter of fact 
we got there early in the morning, but we couldn't 

see them even around the noon time. Finally after the 
noon they informed us, "They aren't here any longer. 


They were sent to another place," 
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We all were very much disgusted. German people were 
having the same rough time as Japanese, although they 
were not sent to anywhere and were still staying there. 
So, we decided we might as well not waste lunch that we 
made, and gave it to those Germans there. All of us 
were just worried to death then, because we really 
thought our husbands were going to be killed. I heard 
later that they were sent to somewhere secretly, with 
the train-curtains pulled down, for example. Terrible 
thing. 

So you thought your husband was to be killed, didn't you? 
Yes, I did. Even those who were taken thought so 
themselves. We were afraid and worried what we least 
expected might happen. That's why we wanted to do 
everything we could, though we knew for sure we were 
not allowed to go there. 

The whole area was just dead quiet. Through there I 
dared to walk with lunch in my hand. ‘that's why the. 
F.Bel.'s got surprised and asked me, "Why did you come 
despite the curfew?" I said, “I've come because my 
husband is feeling lonesome." Things like this shocked 
me most being in America. Well, then, he went to a 
Dakota he wes transferred, again, to New Mexico. Well, 
I told you he had an automobile accident and injured 
nis legs a little bit when this whole thing started, 


On moving from one camp to another those who could not 
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At move their body were arranged specially to be transported 
in an automobile to wherever they were supposed to be 
sent to. Therefore, my mister was to go with those 
people in a group. At that time, however, his friends 
who were taken away with him from Sacramento advised 
him that once he would go nobody knew what would happen 
to him and that he'd better go with them because they 
were gnite Willing to take him along even on their 
shoulders if he couldn't move by himself. This kept 
my mister from joining this group of people who were 
to be transported in this special car. When those in 
a special car, two (2) or three (3) of them, got to the 
destinated camp, they didn't let them inside of it. 
Instead they unloaded them at the gate, and left them 
alone right there, The guards on top of something like 
a tower, you know, well, those soldiers shot them to 
death. My mister saved his life by not going with then. 

@: How many were there, again? | | 

Ar Two (2) or three (3) of them. In the beginning they 
tried to cover up this story. We found that out Jater — 
one WE, in all this and that, felt most helpless during 


> ook place just all of a sudden; the 


the war. Thingé 
sere being taken away from us, the bank accounts being 
nullified, How could you make your living from that 
day on, With the whole family? ‘there weren't any jobs 
left, my sons and even those who worked for the state 


“ were all fired (or "laid off"), so there's nothing you 
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could do at all. Lotszof people, I for one, got broke; 
just no money. So I sold everything in the house and 
made the ends meet until the day we were sent to the 
Camp. | 

How old were your children then? 

The younger son was about to go to high school. Sorry 
for him. When we came back from the camp, we were still 
proke, again, and had to start our life from the scratch 
all over again. It was hard. This son, sent to the 
camp when he was to go to high school, wanted to zo to 
the University of California after the camp. But we 
didn't have money however we wanted him to so to school. 
So he volunteered to the Armed Forces .« «6 »« you see, when 
you do a certain period of time in the Armed Forces, 
they'll financially help you on education-career on your 
coming home . . .»« and got some financial help, at the 
same time he would work in orchards; peaches, pears 

and others, during his vacations. That's how he finally 
made it through college. Sorry for him. Not everybody 
had this type of hardship. We had to go tnrough this 
because we had some contacts with Japan on business, and 
thab'is why. 

Well, now, you and your two (2) sons were left home. 
Where were you people taken to first? 


First, it was Tulelake. And my mister was in a camp 


in Utah, 


And then where? 
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We all were transferred to another camp. However, we 
had petitioned not to transfer us. Because Tulezake 
camp Was the best as far as the weather was concerned. 


if my husband should be freed, then we thought, we'd 


‘be sorry for him if the weather was not good, see, 


because he had injured himself like I told you before, 
This is why we did the petition; when he is released, 
please let him stay here, and do not send him anywhere 
else, for he is a wounded man. At last they let him 


come home where I was. 


How late? 


Not before long we came back. Back to Sacramento they 
let him come, 

Was that towards the end of the war? 

That's right, around the very end. 

How were his injured legs, still bad then? 

They were a Little bit bad. But we were just so glad 
to have him back-alive more aan anything else, I 


wouldn't have been surprised if he were dead, but he 


Was still alive and the whole family could again live 


together, and it was very lucky. 


What kind of things would he talk about his camp days? 
Just the same as anybody else while in camp. The same 
as it was in our camp. 

inventive unusually poor? 

Nothing of that sort. While he was'in his camp, Eugene 


was able to leave the Tulelake camp. Our daughter was 
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in New York then. It was pretty bad in Tulelake; there 
were some incidents of disturbances and the like. It 
was not a place for young people to be ine So, we 
decided to send Hugene to New York, and he went up 
there. I told him at that time that he might as well 
make a trip to where Papa was on the way to New York, and 
Visit him there. And Eugene was to do that. A wife 
of a friend of ours .. . she had a bottle of liquor, 
a Chinese Unkkappe, which her mister was fond of . .s . 
asked Eugene to bring that bottle of liquor with him 
where he was going into the camp. Knowing that my 


husband and hers were friends and both liked drinking, 


she said, "Bring that with you, and visit to cheer them 
upe" So, Eugene, being asked to do this job for her, | 
smuggled that in; nobody was supposed to do this kind 
of thing openly. Well, seeing Bugene there, they were 
so happy, and they cried. It was so overwhelmed Eugene 
that even he was in tears then. You should see how 
they all felt. Anyhow, Eugene's visit made them real 
happy, and he kept on his way to New York where our 
daughter was. Now they had the thing, where could they 
drink it? Two, three people from Sacramento were to be 
drinking it, but where could they? Well, they spotted 
a toilet for that. So they went into the toilet during 
the middle of the night and started drinking there among 
the friends themselves. Those people still talk about 


it even now, Saying they were really happy. There 
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were days like this in the camp. When my son got to 
New York, it just happened that my daughter was to go 
back to Japan in an Exchange-Boat. She was also an 
international business operator. I think they were 
trying to exchange this type of business people between 
Japan and the U.S.A. by the Exchange-Boat. So, she had 
to go back to Japan on this deal. 

So she was here coming from Japan, then? 

Yes. Married, and she was in New York. She was, just 
like us, in a trading business. Being one of the 
international merchants and ordered to leave, she went 
back to Japan with her three (3) little ones. Having 
her brother coming to New York, she started persuading 
us all to go back to Japan, you know, she had to go 
back there anyway, and besides she did not want to 
leave her parents over here. She was detarines to 
bring ussall back to Japan together to the point she 
asked a minister to carry this message to us in the 
campe However, we had our own house in Sacramento, and 
Papa Was at somewhere else at the vies So we told 

her that we couldn't do it, and told her not to worry 
about anything. Then, she finally went back on an 
Exchange-Boat. It was still during the war, and although 
she went back to Tokyo, it was ee dangerous of being 
bombed, and people there had to seek for refuge in the 
country. She went to Ibaragi. But it was really bad 


there; they refused to sell her vegetables, refused to 
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sell her any rice, refused to sell her just about 
everything even though she had money with her. They 
Said she was a spy, or she Was an enemy-alien since 

she was an American. Because of this situation, her 
family members nearly lost their eyesights caused by 
malnutrition. She later told us that she was even 
prepared to starve to death at that time. Then, the 

war ended, and following that she went back to Tokyo, 
where she finally made it to save the Life of her 
family. Well, even so, Tokyo was suffering from shortages 
of commodities. Over here we were also having hava 

time of start-from-scratch, Being things as they were, 
however, we wanted to help her as much as possible, 

and sent our grandchildren stuff like clothes as well 

as Sugar, Vitamins, and other medicines. Luckily, 

my second son was stationed in Japan while in service, 
and he spent all his salaries there on our grandchildren. 
Even though we got out of the camp, we had nothing 
whatsoever, no money, no nothing. Everybody suffered 
from it those days. We came back from the camp, but 

we had no place to sleep because a lot of us didn!t have 
a house. Hemember there was a big hall at the Buddhist 
Church? ‘That was converted into a hostel, and all those 
who didn't have a house to go back to upon their return 
from the camp crowded in that hall altogether; rows 
after rows of canvas beds for everybody; that is, 


parents, children, the old, the young, man and women, 
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everybody mixed together. We did have our own house, 
but somebody else was living in it, that is to say 
that we couldn't sleep in our own house until they 
moved out of there, So all of us were with the 

group in the hall. Eventually, people moved out of 
our house and we could move back in there. But yet, 
we were sorry for those who couldn't afford that kind 
of chance; we just couldn't take the advantage of our 
fortunate situation by ourselves. Friends of ours 
asked us to find a place for them in our house, just 
wherever and however small space it might be as long 
as they could sleep there. So we divided a room with 
a blanket hanging down, and eight (8) of them, 
‘moTalhe six (6) kids, lived in that small place. Our 
family used the other half of it and a half of the 
kitehen as well. An extra room we had right next to 
ours, also we opened it for some other people. Every. 
cone of us lived just like that in one, small place, 
used for nothing but sleeping. One other problem that 
all of us had when we came back from the camp was that 
we didn't have a bath. We were living in a house of 
our own, and very luckily our garden was spacious 
enough. People wanted us to make a bathing facility 
for everybody's use. Upon returning from the camp, I 
Was living under such an awful condition without teking 
a bath myself. I was feeling pretty bad and helpless 


about it, also. Seeing a lot of elderly people were 
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no exceptions to it; we decided to let everybody have 

a bathe And we made ea big one like this, a Japanese 
bath. Just about this big, square, wooden one, and 
invited everybody to it. Everybody was happy, enjoyed 
it so much, I was also happy about it seeing them 
enjoy it, and so tried my best to do everything I 

could do for them; giving them two (2) towels each, 
soap, and so forth. I still recall things of this 
sort. I think I was happier than anybody else being of 
service to somebody else and making them happy at the 
same time. For a while people referred to me as a 
"madam at the bath-place." When I come to think of 

it, it's hard to believe that we made it our life till 
this days 

I hear there were disturbances in the Tulelake camp? 
That's right. My son was helping newspaper service there, 


It's one of the bad things about Japanese people that 


they started calling those newspaper people spies. 


Those who worked on newspapers, medical doctors, and 
some other people really devoted themselves to their 
job. What should we say. » .« 

They labeled those people spies? 

Yese Some people were even killed. Sorry for then. 

Our daughter got so worried that she would say to us to 
come to where she Was. I, myself, was worried about 
things of this nature very much while I was still in the 


camps lt was worried of uncertainty of the situations 


2 


when and. What they were going to do to us, 

To his own countrymen? Weren't they, after all? 

That is right. This type of things I don't quite 
understand. Take our daughter's case for instance. 
Despite the fact that her husband was a hundred (100) 
per cent Japanese himself, Japanese people called 
names on them such as enemy-aliens, and spies, simply 
because the children were American-born, She used to 
tell us that when her children would go out, people 

on the street would throw stones at them and hit then, 
and that she had to restrict the children to stay home. 
Therefore, she had to take a lot of hard facts even 
back in Japan. But right now she has three (3) sons, 
she lost her husband last October from sickness, though, 
her family is doing pretty good. Her second son is a 
doctor and doing a well-to-do self-employed medical 
work. So when her husband passed away, I was quite 
worried about her future, But her kids are covering 
that loss, and especially this doctor is very kind and 
thoughtful that he takes care of my daughter by living 
together her and commuting to his work place from there. 
She tells me, "Mama, don't worry about me." She eased 
my worries. 

Did the people in the Tulelake know that your son 
joined the military service? 

No, noe He joined after he came back from the camp. 


It would've caused a riot if he did that at that time, 
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wouldn't it? 

Sure « 

That kind of thing is, what can I say, something 

bad about Japanese, isn't it? Over-excited « » +? 

Have less guts, maybe. Therefore, it was awfully a hard 
time in the camp for those who had been better off in 
tOWwns « Why killing the way they did? 

Wasn't that man working for a co-op, was he? 

Thatts right. 

Did you know him? I heard he was a very capable mane 
Wasn't he? 

He was an Issei, a very nice person. I was afraid of 
getting out of there. Why couldn't they think twice? 
After all, I did experience, and did learn a lot of things. 
Did they speak bad of you in front of your nose? 

Yes, they did. iI was branded as dogs and stuff. Sut 
no matter what you were called, you had no choice other 
than keeping your mouth shut in that situation. So we 
kept quiet and walked small. 

Weren't there any incidences when they refused to serve 
you any food? | 

No, there weren't. 

The administration paid no attention to protect you, 
was not correct? I mean, those who were in charge of 
keeping order over misbehaving white people? | 

They could hardly protect us from those people. You 


can't help it because they were doing it among themselves. 
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But this experience taught me a lot. You see, nothing 
good has ever come out of a war for neither sides, 
right? What good does a war produce? Nothing valuable. 
So I would think it best if people stop fighting, and 
instead make peace and friends with each other. | 
(interruption) Mr. Aoki who passed away and Mr. Sakae 
from the Baptist Church, and my mister used to do such 
things together as JACL work, church business and 
others. They did it very devotedly for the betterment 
(or, “sake") of the world and the peoples. Those 
people were targeted in the very beginning, Although 
those two (2) people got taken away after we did, they 


were marked and taken away because of their association 


with these particular groups. Everybody wasarrested 

who worked for the cause of the world and the peoples. 
Isn't it strange? 

They scntiscatedeall your possessions? 

Yes. Isn't that terrible? They gave us no compensation 
for it. Everybody else got one, but us. Since we were 
treated like alien-merchants, they gave us no compensation 
of any Kind. | | | 

Did they get a hold of your money in the bank? 

Yes. Sut you can do nothing about it, it's all because 
of the war. iI think a. was less lucky. Even so, it was 
so depressing. 

How were you when you got evicted? Nothing to bring 


With you? 
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We had to give up everything because we were not 
allowed to carry much. 

How did you leave your house behind? Put it under 
someone's care, or something? 

We put everything in the basement and sealed it. 
Arranged the other parts of the house to be rented 
later, we left there. | 

Did you find everything in the basement? 

Yes, we did. We rented it to a Black (family), 

and he was very nice, Nothing whatsoever was missing 
when we came pacts We used to say we were lucky to 
have it rented by a nice person. 

Do you have any other memories.6f Tulelake? 

T never worked in a town before, but while I was there 
I worked ina kitchen and it Was snowing, getting up 
early, well around six (6) o'clock, If you didn't work, 
then, you had no money to spend. I worked in Tulelake 
for the first time in my life. 

Up till then all you were required of yourself was 

to be a work-free housewife « »« « ? 

So I learned quite a bit out of this experience. 

When you came back, you had nothing in your possession. 
Then, how did you recover from it? 

Right. We didn't know what to do. Sut our sons are 
reliable men, and helped their Papa start the business. 


We had been trading a wholesale man before the war, and 


he was so kind enough to say, "I can't loan you any 
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money. 5ut since I've been helped as a customer by 
you people, I'd like to help you out now with the goods 
I havee" And we got our wholesale from him. Owing 
him a lot, we were lucky to re-start our store, 

Was he a white? 

Yes, he Was. 

Then, your store had not only Japanese goods but also 
things from out here? 

Same as it is-now, dry-goods,. We carried both Japanese 
and Americans. Also we were selling clothing. I hed an 
impression the white people were nice. I doubt if 
Japanese could do the same. | 

Especially right after the war there were shortages of 
everything, and not many people could willingly do 
what he did... ? | 
That's right. Luckily Japan had the same shortage 
problems, so we used to send out clothings and other 
things. We were doing a good business,. 

Do you recall some interesting memories about your 
business? or example, you had a hard time in getting 
wholesale? | 

lt was very hard, actually, but like I said before, 
this white man was: very kind and traded us, and as the © 
days go by we were gradually feeling the store smaller 
and smaller. We moved, one after another, to a broader 
place. And when settled down, again, we were evicted ., 


to beautify the town (or " .. »« because of the city 
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re-development project,") 


When was that? 


It's been four (4) years or so by now. So, we thought 
out some new ideas again. 

For example? 

No place to move to for our business. There were lots 
or places for rent, but they were expensive, You can't 
keep your business going even if you had a big store 
open in those places. We didn't quite find which way to 
gOe Both my sons thought it ont and put their thoughts 


together, and somehow up till this day we are doing 


pretty good . »« » To bring it up to this level, we had 
a hard time in the past. We didn't have any clueas for 
where to go.e Hugene and I used to look for a good 
place to start our business but we could be hardly 
Satisfied with any. It's the place that counts in 
business. Besides, expensive . .. I really wondered 
what to do next, but both my sorptalked it over and 
decided to open a store after buying some land where 

we are now and a house being built. It used to be a 
very strange place before we made it what it looks like 
nowe I used to have suspicion stout this place. But 
now I have to admit that the young people are gifted 

to foresee things after alle They said the business 
wouldn't last long unless a store had a lot of parking 
Space. So, I told myself at that point that I would 
trust them and let them do their best, and that if that 
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would not do any better, then I wouldn't have had a 
luck. I wasn't sure how well they could make it, but 
Since they insisted to give it a try; I kept myself 
quiet and gave the bit to them. They had their own 
hard times. I'm grateful for what they have done so 
well till this day. 

When you started the general store after the war 

at the time of your comesback, were you helping it, too? 
Well, IT can do very little, because I've never worked 
before, and so never gone to the store to do a help. 

At the time when everybody came back, I kept myself 
busy with making Ofuro (bath) and other things. When 

I think back of those days, I can hardly believe that 

Io did what I did. Anyhow I'm grateful more than anything 
else for the fact that my whole family has been free of 
Sickness, and living merrily as we are today. 

This is not the same house that you had before? 

No. The old one was torn down. We moved from N Street 
to © Street, and from 0 to (up here??}. Twice we moved, 
What were your hobbies in the camp? 

I was learning first-aid ‘Lessons Which very few 

people showed interest in. I did what others were not 
in to. They gave me some cards there, but I forgot 
them all. 

Did you do any other things? How about Senryf-poen? 

I wasn't making SenryU-poems then. There wes a school- 


like thing going. They had classes there just like 
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the first-aid class. I studied things like that. 

When did you first buy your house? | 

I wonder when it ave. It was when my children were 

still small. | 

Before the war? 

YESe 

In Japanese-town? 

YES. 

Did you have any trouble then? Japanese Issei's were 

not allowed to buy one, were they? 

(Interruption) 

When you bought your house, didn't you have any problems? 
NO, NOe 

There weren't many people then who had their own house, 
were there? 

Well, before going into the camp, most of us did buy _ 
houses. Those who were in business had their own 

house with little exception. 

Before the war were there many people who had their 

own stores? were there many stores? 

Yes, there were. There were a lot. 

Stores like for dry-goods, for example, how many of them? 
About four (4) of ‘eis They were doing a good business — 


in Jeapanese-town. 


And aiso hotels « e« « ? 


That 9 3 rignt ¢ 
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So, the post-war era was harder on you, what do you 
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most think of these days? 
Even though we had to take hardships on us, it's 
best for us to be together in a family and to see my 


sons doing a good business. That's my happiness and . 


nothing else can possibly make me happier than that. 


Your grandchildren are not in the U.sSeAe, are they? 
They were born in America, and went back to Japan when 
they were still small on the Exchange-Boat, this was 
hard on my daughter. She gave her sons a good deal . 
of education, and made it what they all are now, so her 
hard experience paid for itself. Now she has less 
worries. | 

Out of your various experiences as an Issei, what kind 
of things would you like to tell the Sanseis: about? 
It may sound a bit too old to mention Meiji-era, put 
I'd like to see them succeed the spirit of the Meiji 
people, | | 


It seems to me people nowadays do not care about the 


others as long as they themselves are all right. 
That's not the way it should be. Don't you agree 


whoever it might be does some good deeds to other people, 


then that in turn makes that person feel happy as well? 


If you are concerned only with yourself, and don't care 
about anybody except yourself, then nothing in this 
world goes quite peacefully. I'm lucky in that respect 


since my sons are open-minded and Sincere. When a person 
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is raised ille-minded, it's just no good. Where there's 
no warmth in people's heart, nothing goes smoothly, 
whether it might be in the world, or in a family. 
People in old time used to sermon teachings of the 
world. Did you learn some of those teachings from 
your parents? 

They say in Japan, "Filial-pliety to parents, loyalty 

to country." There used to be a disciplinary guideline 
for everybody to follow called "“Shushin." It made 

a great difference. But there's no such thing nowadays 
Anymore » 

What did you think of the issue of loyalty? I believe 
it was a big topic in Tuleleke? 

Yes, it was. We didn't quite agree with what took 
place there, Because we were locked up in a cage, so 
to speak, and it didn't make any sense to me to resort 
to violence in trying to do something about it. 1 
couldn't believe that they actually caused such distur- 
bances. 

Wasn't there a question of which country, America or 
Japan, each one Was going to show his loyalty to? 

We all chose America for that. Besides, my children 
are all American-born, so. We got our citizenship 
here, too, when came back from the camp. 

Weren't there in Tulelake a lot of people, relatively 
speaking, who did not go along with American side? 


There were some people in that category, but they 
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believed at that time that Japan was winning the war. 
Didn't you hear lots of rumors about it? 


Sure, On getting out of the Tulelake camp, a lot of 


them went back to Japan with their Nisei's believing 


Japan Was on the winning side. ‘They went back to Japan .. . 
just like in the case of my daughter ... only to find 
themselves facing a lot more severely difficult situations 
in their own country than they were over here. Their 
decision of loyalty to Japan on their part alone just 
didn't make any difference to other Japanese people 
there. That's when and how they realized what the 
reality was, and eventually came back here and acquired 
citizgenship. But the war itself is the one to blame 

for all this, If there hadn't been a war, then... .« « 

I hope the world will Learn a Lesson from this past © 
experience, and will try to bring peace on earth. 
Nothing good ever comes out of fighting each other. 

You won't enjoy your family life if arguing and quarrels 
were the constant feature at your home. What makes 

me feel happy now is that my sons are getting along 
very well with each other and so we have the least 
troubles in our family. I appreciate the fact, more 
than anything else, that we can lead our happy family 
life. No matter what, life at home is the top priority. 
If you can't feel warmth at home, then that's nothing. 
That's one of the reasons that children nowadays get 


spoiled. They can't find warm feelings at home, so 
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A: they go out of there, and easily make themselves prey 
to temptations of bad friends. Such a thing won't 
ever happen, only if a family had warmth of home. 
The way I educate and raise my children is as such that 
I press the point so that they would feel their home 
is the best place they can find. in the whole world, and 
thatts where they can relax and ease their mind, and 
where they can have a rest. It won't be called a home 
unless there is mutual care and understanding taking 
place there. I hope the whole world would become 
happy and peaceful. 

Q: Whether you win or not, it's the same thing in that 
both become losers. 


A: That is right. So, even Arabs try to please only 


themselves out of this oil deal (or, “issue"), that's 
‘not the way it should be. What would happen if a lot 
of countries set together and refuse to buy oil from 
them? ‘he treasure becomes worthless (or, “It's a 
pig's pearl.") Instead, distributing it to whoever 
is in need and trying to help each other, it will 

 wmeke everybody happy. Why can't people understand 
that point? 

Q: "Greediness makes you blind"? 


Ar I think that's what it is. 
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(The following is from the conversation over pictures.) 
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At It's a picture at a picnic. We used to organize 
such a big picnic. Or sometimes masquerade~parades, 
@: Where is this one from? 


A: That's in Yolo. We had a picnic every year like that. 


These were all sponsored by JACL, weren't they? 

At ‘That's Yight, by JACL. Japanese people in those days 
were energetic (or, literally "had a lot of horse- 
power"), 

Q: Yes, Issei's were very much energetic, more so than 
Nisei's are now. 

At That's very true. It was very lively at that time. 


But now we Japanese are scattered all over, 


Q@: After the war, there aeaue. there is a lack of liveliness? 
Ar That's one, and also . « « a lack of warmth in people. 

Q: Rather SanseiS are... 

As Yes, I feel more warm feelings among Sanseis. 

Q: Niseigs=sseem to be robbed of their vitality? 


A: Probably Niseis these deys may have been too well<off,. 


Q: How about that, this is in 1934! Isseis in those days 
were active and really alive, weren't they? 

Ar Yes. But those dayssare gone now. 

Q@: Sanseis are like that, aren't they? 


A: That's true, and that's a good thing. They have a. 
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hearted warmth, and take a sincere care of old ones, 

That type of things of them are very nice, 

Wouldn't there be any chance of getting back whatever 
was confiscated? Giving you money back, for example? 
NOe | 

Have you looked into the matter, possibly with a help 
of somebody besides yourself? 

No, i haven't. If they say that can't be done, then 

it can't be done. 


Who says so? 


We operated our store out of stock-sharing system, and 


those one-time-nolders are not here any longer. 

In any case, I don't see any merit in fighting for what 
they say they have no intention of giving back to us. 
We cared less thinking whatever should be given would 
be given to us, and nothing happened, and it doesn't 
bother us. I won't longs for anything more as long as 
we can live in good health and in good company with 
each other. TI am a less greedy person, and as Long as 
we can feed ourselves, that's fine. That's how we 
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I don't quite remember for sure, but 


the third grade in Koto (high) elementary school. 


LZ T was born in 1896, 
18 But I was so small that I do not remember [etc.)... 
Z h (change) -- (to) ... | | 
ie Yes, of Zen-sht sect. 
a Mir. Okadats, ( kee end ee Qire (4) 
Ls come back to tne U.S. Se we knew each other. 
21 (throughout the interview, the word "my mister®™ should 
be changed to ®my eee 
, 2 I have to say that I had some during and (etc.)... 


aes Could you recognize that those were (etc.)... 
ie Yes I could. I remember (etc.}... 
L9 Who was there to meet you? (strike out "there® 
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or 1 a4 Aso ; A eee 1 3, me 
My husband was there to welcome me, At that time h 


: think I finished 


was a manager of a general store. Cur house (etc.)... 


ed to myself that I was on a trip 
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The period at the end of the line 17, following 
"different countries/ should be a comma, instead.) 

Lym 5 Taisho-goto harp with me thinking that there might 
be some lonesome times. JI remember playing it a 


few times. Generally speaking, however, (dhen te line 6) 


Q here, didn't you? 
L9 I had a very good impression. Jl thought it was 
a nice country. 
21. What struck my eyes most was (etc.)... 
3 (strike out 9 "(frightening)" ) 
. at by everybody who heard me say that. 
ee No, we had not. 
de Chinese, and the people of other nationalities often 


came and stayed at our hotel. 

10-11 heard that some oeorple had a hard time having found 
many tangs different on their arrival from what they 
expected eney might be, I never had (etc.)... 


17-15 We had a vacant room in our house, so we let a farmer 


19 (add "cart to state) in his own car 

nh What did you find were different? Such as table mannerism? 
23 L deere 1o (ete. cas (change MWe to tyr) 

9 store, and the daughter is in Japan now. 

13 (strike out "back" to state) went to Japan (etc.)}... 

15 (strike out "back") 
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7 def He helped JACL ... he wasn't (etc.)i.. 
b3=1 There used to be one, but not many people living here 
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come from where my husband and I are from. So, (etc.)... 


10 9 was the first of its kind in town. 
LO (between “business” and "and" insert) back in Japan at 


that time 


a 2 when there's a wedding, or (etc.)... 
LO it was so hard. That's because (etc.)}... 
b9 everybody suffered one way or another in those days. 
LZ dh outbreak of the war, for we (etc.)... (instead of 


threak-out?® ) 


iin (between "It was we" and"that were insert) in such businesses 
lk b7 (between "home" and "for™ insert) only 
i 3 (add to the very end of the line) to him 
5 (between "and gave him" and "and" insert) (inaudible ) 
16 ‘bie (add to the very end of the line) (inaudible) 
b6 (strike out being") 
anf 6-9 him by saying, "If you leave us now, none of us will ever 


be able to find out what is happening with you. You 
better stay with us here, and go with us wherever we 
may have to go from here. We are more than glad be: 
take you along with us on our shoulders Le VOU-Can tt 


walk by yourself." This kept 


13 (between "let them” and “inside of it," insert) come 
r : my e Ae ey 
bl (strike out¥ “(or™ladd off") 


18 ‘bil (change) would work (to) worked 


(between “the weather® and "was not insert) at the 

new place 

(change) ... (to) -- 

(change) ... (to) -- 

(change) where (to) when 

so happy that they cried. It overwhelmed Eugene so much 
drinking it together, but where (etc.)... 


be 
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(between "you know,’ she had™ insert) since 
(strike out "back*) 

bring us all back to Japan together, to the point 
where she 

(strike out "What should we say ...") 

(change) very (to) so 

(strike out "together her" and change it to read) in 
cher house and commuting (OGGe pasts 

(between "Tulelake™ and "know" insert ) camp 

Have less guts, maybe. Therefore, the camp must have 
been an awfully hard experience for those who had 
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etter off in the city before. ‘Why killings, 

and other terrible things did thes have to do? 

Wasn't the victim of one of the killings working (etc.)... 
(change) when (to) where 

(between "was" and "not" insert) it 

(replace "You can't help it* with the following) There 


was no way they could, though, 


\S 


De 


OO 
On 


(strike out} "(or, "sake™)*) 

it happened to them later than to my husband, they 

(change) town (to) city 

I worked in a kitchen. Even when it snowed, 1 had to get up 
Drag Meatless ; aegaa \. eens 

(\Cnange}) go (to; went 


in the name of "beautification of city,” that's the city 


re-development project, of course, (this would be a 
lot more honest and accurate to what Mrs, Okada meant } 
We had no place to move (etc.)... 


ge 


(strike out "Besides, expensive ...') 
\between "to do next™ and ®but both" insert) at Goat: tains 
change) what it looks like (to) the way it looks 

(change) bit (to) bid 

When the general store was re-opened after the war , 

were you helping Liy GOO, upd0n your revuri.« 

"and from O street to this place right here," may be all right) 
in Japan-town? 

(change! TACO. Leo) 66 

(change) house (to) houses 

in Japan-town,. 

(strike out back") 

(change) Where (to) When 

(instead of "world probably life is a better choice of word} 
(change) Niseits (to) Nisei children 

(between "win or not" and "it's the samet insert } in a war 


(strike out "So ; even” } 


ne | 
Gc cloner: | | 
b7-6 them? The treasure becomes worthless, or "a pig's 
if 


S| jovial After the war, it seems there is a lack of liveliness, 


doesn't it? 


O7 (change) Niseis (to) Niseits (and likewise throughout 
the text, also with the Issei's) 
bh (change) alive (to) thriving 
36 io (strike out "a" of "take a sincere caret) 


one-time-holders (to} one-time-stock-holders 


oe 
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that do need further correction and/or clarification. 3O, before 


yourself, and make your own corrections, if necessary. Thank you. 
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